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Ghe South African Outlosk 


The most powerful weaponina democracy is nota 
gun, a tank, or a bomb, but faith in brotherhood and 
the dignity of man under God. 


President Truman. 
* * * * 


Prof. Eric Walker and South Africa. 

Prof. Eric Walker, who was Professor of History in Cape 
Town University for twenty-five years, is at present on a 
visit to South Africa. He is now Professor of Common- 
wealth History at Cambridge. In the course of an inter- 
view at Port Elizabeth, according to the Evening Post, he 
made some interesting observations on the trend of South 
African affairs. Informed people in Great Britain were 
judging South Africa by reports in Afrikaans newspapers, 
which they read, he said. He said that the bad impression 
of South Africa was gleaned from the Afrikaans and the 
English Press in South Africa. “More people than is 
realised can, and do, read Afrikaans newspapers.”’ Some 
of the adverse criticism was loose talk, but it was wrong to 
believe that only South Africans knew what was happening 
in the Union ; that it was necessary to have lived in South 
Africa for three generations to understand its problems. 
Criticism was based on information from Hansard, Blue 
Books, reports from the South African High Commissioner, 
from the Fabian Bureau and from the endless interchange 
of people and ideas. It was not only the English-speaking 
South Africans who travelled in Great Britain. South 
Africa had its Native policy to’ blame for its bad name 
oversea. Prof. Walker thought that some South African 
Nationalist parliamentarians did not want a democratic 
South Africa. They were trying to establish an oligarchy. 


The Union was in danger of tribal government—a share in 
law-making should not be the privilege of the White man. 
It should not be assumed that everyone without a white 
skin was a savage. It was not the uncivilised, but the 
de-civilised poor Whites that were the danger in South 
Africa. The War Veterans’ Torch Commando and the 
ideals for which it stood was the most cheering news he 
had heard of South Africa for many years. The ideal in 
South Africa was a revival of the civilisation policy of the 
Cape, which began in 1851. Feeding, nursing and educat- 
ing the non-European, but denying them the vote, was 
tantamount to telling them they could not grow up. 
S.P.G. 

In the month of June two hundred and fifty years ago 
was founded the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign Parts, one of the most wide-ranging and by far 
the oldest of the English missionary societies. The man 
with the drive behind it was a certain Thomas Bray, a man 
of great vision and a tenacity that matched it. An enthu- 
siast for education, he had already founded the 5.P.C.K. 
(Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge) for 
the spread of self-education in England and overseas, and 
when on a visit to America had seen for himself the par- 
lous need for ministers of the gospel for colonists, slaves 
and Indians alike. On his return to England he set him- 
self to organise a chartered society by which men should 
be commissioned for work overseas under the aegis of the 
Church of England. This was at a time when there was 
no single diocese of that church outside the British Isles, 
and all its overseas work was put under the authority of the 
Bishop of London. The power of Thomas Bray’s vision 
is witnessed by the fact that the 250th anniversary of his 
society has been celebrated in. as many as 250 overseas 
dioceses. y 

The Society set out with a double object, to provide 
clergy for the seryice of English communities in foreign 
lands, and to convert the heathen. Naturally enough 
there was often difficulty in maintaining a fair balance, 
missionary work 
Indians being neither popular nor easy. 
towards evangelising the heathen ran so strongly that 
within ten years the Society passed a resolution to stop 
sending more missionaries to the colonists save by way of 
replacements, and to use its resources to provide “ 


amongst slaves or generally hostile 
But the impulse 


itine- 


rant missionaries to preach the Gospel among the Six 
Nations of the Indians.” 

In every continent the $.P.G. has been commemorating 
its 250th birthday with thanksgiving and with renewed 
consecration to its high calling, South Africa has joined in 
this, and what country has greater cause? ‘The task con- 
frenting it appears to be greater and more daunting than 
ever, but we may take heart of grace when we recall what 
mighty rivers of good were set flowing by the vision and 
loyal presistence of a single man. ‘‘ One man with God 
is 4 majority.” 

* % * # 
The latest Population Figures. 

The Census Bureau has issued preliminary figures in 
regard to the population count taken last May. For the 
country as a whole and its various groups they are as 
follows, with the percentage increase figure over the 1946 
count in brackets :— 


Europeans. 2,988 ,933 (9.1) 
Asiatics. 358,738 (25.8) 
Aficans. 8,410,937 (7.4) 
Coloureds. 1,078,621 (16.7) 
Tota! 12,437,229 (8.9) 


For the various Provinces the figures are :— 


European Non-European ‘Total incr. 
Cape 926,948 3,451,130 4,378,078 8 
Natal ZIV G97" “ZAUG BIS = Zot 98 
Transvaal 1,164,575 3,505,548 4,670,123 9 
OFS: 226,713 784,743 1,011,456 51,1 


While postponing fuller comment on these figures to 
some future occasion, we may note that the Asiatic element 
has again been by far the most prolific. In Natal the 
Indians outnumber the Europeans by 27,509, 

In comparing the percentage increase figures of this 
census with those of the last it has to be remembered that 
for the 1946 census these covercd a period of ten years, 
whereas for the 1951 census the period is one of five years 


oaly. The figures merit study :— 

1951 1946 
European of 16.55 
Asiatic 25.8 28.61 
African 7.4  h-7) 
Coloured 16.7 17.59 

All races 8.9 17.4 
* * * * 


Idle Native Youths. 

The spotlight is being focussed more and more clearly 
on the mischievous consequences arising from the existe ice 
in the Native townships on the Reef and elsewhere of large 
numbers of idle youths who are neither employed nor at 
school. Being idle, whether by choice or force of circum- 
stances, they can hardly be expected to escape getting into 
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mischief, It is clear that in many places they are entirely 
out of hand and terrorise whole communities. Dr, Ray ¢ 
Phillips, who knows at least as much about the situation as 
anybody else, cited the other day as an indication of how . 
far things have gone the fact that the holding of evening © 
meetings at the Bantu Men’s Social Centre has become . 
almost impossible, because Natives will not venture out | 
from their homes in the townships for fear of the “ tsotsi’’ — 
gangs. As another sample of the conditions today he told — 
of a parent who had said that he and his wife always sleep — 
in their clothes nowadays for fear of their own son, who had __ 
stolen many of their belongings and would steal their 
clothes if he could, 

This is one side of a thoroughly bad situation which 
calls urgently for effective action. It is no strange, un- 
predictable or unpredicted phenomenon, but the natural 
outcome of neglect, of the lack of school facilities, and of 
other social maladjustments.. The evil must be stopped 
and the public protected. Many regret the disbandment 
of the Native civil guard which did an excellent job during 
its short existence. 

But there is also another, a positive side, which calls no 
less urgently for effective action. Here is a large amount 
of potentially excellent human material being allowed to 
go to waste and worse. This, surely, is a crime which we 
can neither justify nor afford. There is a Government 
commission at work studying Native delinquency and we 
must hope that it will realise fully the magnitude of this 
problem and be very insistent with its constructive recom- 
mendations. As a matter of fact there is little difficulty or 
disagreement when it comes to propounding the remedies 
—more schools and more training for the hands aid for 
occupations ; more facilities for recreation ; scout troops 
or boy’s brigades or other clubs which provide scope for 
abilities and foster esprit de corps. It is also very much to 
the good that the idea of training corps or camps is being 
brought forward, for the record of the effectiveness of such 
things in other countries in dealing with somewhat parallel 
difficulties is most encouraging. We do not really need 
any more knowledge ; what is urgently needed is the will 
and the drive to get things going. The problem of leaders 
may well be the worst snag, but it is very possible that if 
the openings were created, a number of our live S.C.A. 
men, who are under a God-given urge to serve, would 
press into them. The man who, because he really loves 
God, loves his brother also may be led to realise that he is 
facing a great challenge and a great privilege in work of this 
kind. 


r 


% * * * 


Higher Cost of Living Allowances for 


Non-European Civil Servants. 
A beginning has been made on the payment of the in- 
creased allowances promised in the Budget. The Non- 
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Europeans in the Railway service have been getting theirs 
since the end of June, and for most other departments the 
end of August was the date. In a few departments the 
recipients must wait until the end of this month. In all 
cases the increases date back to the first of April, so that 
for many half a year’s payments are involved. ‘Teachers 
in the Provincial services will, we understand, have to wait 
for theirs until the necessary funds have been authorised. 

It is estimated that about 30,000 persons are affected 
and that the additional cost may amount to half a million 
pounds. After some uncertainty the Government has at 
last decided to fix the new allowances on the same basis as 
has been laid down in the railway service. Non-European 
public servants who were employed before the end of May 
and those earning more than £200 a year, will have their 
allowances raised by the same amount as has been done for 
Europeans, that is to say to 64 per cent. But those who 
have been employed since June Ist will be dealt with 
differently. They will be grouped according to their 
annual wages, at intervals of £6, and their allowances will 
be 64 per cent of the mean wage for their group. Un- 
married personnel will get half of the allowance paid to 
married employees. 

* x * % 
Native Labour Conditions. 

A very valuable conference of publicand private employers 
of African labour was heldin Pretoria last month under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary for Native Affairs. African 
Agricultural Union, the United Municipal Executive, the 
provincial administrations, the municipal administrations, 
the South African Railways, various Government depart- 
ments, industrial, mining, and commercial! concerns were 
represented. In discussions lasting over two days general 
agreement was reached as to the need for sorting out and 
consolidating the varied and often conflicting laws relating 
to the responsibility of employers for things like medical 
care, sick or holiday leave, and so on. Agreement was also 
arrived at over the question of what should be regarded as 
minimum privileges to be given to employees. ‘The Native 
Affairs Department will now draft legislation on the lines 
generally approved and send it to the various bodies re- 
presented at the conference for their consideration, In 
our opinion this marks real progress towards securing and 
stabilising fair labour conditions for Africans. 

2 * * * 
Infant Mortality. 

These are always sad figures, though as year by year 
they tend to drop there is encouragement in them. ‘Those 
for the latest period reported, i.e. for the year ended on the 
30th June, 1950, are seriously marred by the terrible figure 
for Port Elizabeth, which shows that only a few more than 
half of the Native babies born there lived to the age of one 


year. The figures for six centres were :-— 
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(Per thousand live births) 

European African Coloured Asiatic _ 
Johannesburg 31.9 232.00 O59 oT: 75.13 
Kimberley 50.88 185.18 133.80 = 
Pretoria 32.34 181.97 85.23 75.47 
Pietermaritzburg 23.9 273.8 110.1 55.3 
Benoni 39.48" U31225" “I3G09 07 964% 
Port Elizabeth 38.78 474.85 162:57 4959 

* * Nd * 


Racial Purity and Progress. 

There was matter for serious thinking by South Africans 
in an address delivered to the British Association at its 
recent meeting in Edinburgh last month. The speaker, 
Dr. Fumth, was not making any specific reference to our 
situation, but discussed on quite general grounds the 
enthusiasm of many would-be patriotic people nowadays 
for securing an absolutely homogeneous population, by 
raising barriers against outsiders, separating racial groups, 
removing minorities, and so on. He claimed that such 
policies, instead of bringing strength to the community, 
had been found to weaken it and render it more easily 
subject to the influence of Fascism or Communism. It 
would be well if the doctor could convince some of our 
publicmen. We could supplement the evidence in support 
of his convictions without much difficulty. 


% * * * 


An African Insurance Company. 

We note with great interest the registration in Johannes- 
burg of the first all-African Insurance Company in the 
sub-continent. ‘The capital required has been subscribed 
by Africans and the three directors whose names are given 
are D. D. T. Jabavu, E. Z. Ndamase, and 8. S. Mda. 
The first-named was for many years a professor at Fort 
Hare, the second is a member of a distinguished Pondo 
family and a business man, while the third has a dairy 
concern at Umtata. We wish the new venture success. 

* * x * 


Welcome visitors. 

It will be good news to many that South Africa may hope 
to welcome two very distinguished Christian leaders from 
overseas in the course of next year in the persons of Dr. W. 
Visser ’t Hooft and the Rev. Charles Ransom. Both of 
them have notable records of service in world-wide inter 
denominational organisations. Dr. ’t Hooft, was for 
many years connected with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and is now general 'secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, while Dr. Ransom is general secretary 
of the International Missionary Council. We shall rejoice 
to welcome them as interpreters of the modern ecumenical 
movement for inter-church cooperation: They have .a 
message and experience that are calculated to have great 
value for us. 
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The Bantu Authorities Act 


T was noted in these columns last month that the Bantu 
Authorities Act, which was hurried through Parliament 
at the end of the session, was regarded by the Government 
press as a first instalment of positive apartheid. The 
country has had much served up to it hitherto on the nega- 
tive side and has been continually told that this was essen- 
tial in order that the stage might be cleared for the great 
constructive measures that are going to build a happy 
future for all races. Consequently what is hailed as the 
first of these has invited special study as, presumably, a 
well-intentioned and substantial effort ; but the results of 
the scrutiny will seem to many to be very disappointing. 
During the debate in Parliament a member of the Native 
Affairs Commission, with an ignorance of history which 
can only be described as colossal, claimed that this act 
would surely come to be known as the Magna Carta of the 
Bantu people! He was, apparently speaking quite 
seriously, but his enthusiasm did little to commend the 
measure to better informed folk, who will be inclined to feel 
that hardly any description could be less appropriate. 
Closer study reveals it to be highly controversial, unreal, 
and potentially mischievous. It is enveloped in clouds of 
wishful thinking which the least effort at honest consulta- 
tion with the people whose well-being it concerns would 
speedily have dissipated. 
INDIRECT RULE? 

Less bemused supporters of the measure will claim for 
it with more modesty that it is going to develop the insti- 
tutions of the African and train him for self-government. 
They feel it to be in accordance with the principles of 
indirect rule which have been widely accepted as the 
method best suited to the development of primitive African 
peoples. But this view is only superficially true. It 
draws no distinction between the original germ of that 
method and its later development, or, as one might say, 
between Shepstone and Cameron. Its proposals are a 
casting back to the former rather than to the latter. Those 
who support it appear not to realise to what an extent it 
tries to put the clock back. A hundred years ago it might 
be regarded as enlightened statesmanship in Shepstone to 
encourage the Zulu to develop “ on his own lines,” but 
that was not the slogan of the later indirect rule-men. 
They stood for entrusting the African authority with real 
threefold power—executive, judicial, and financial. 
Cameron claimed that his system gave the African real 
responsibility, with its burdens as well as its privileges, and 
enabled him to develop “on his own feet.” (The two 
phrases in italics may be said to summarise the divergence 
between the two main standpoints on Native policy which 
prevail today amongst South African Europeans, the one 
more progressive and the other more reactionary. ) 


Supporters of indirect rule have always realised that it 
must be reckoned a method of temporary value only, well 
suited to the circumstances of a primitive people requiring 
to be led towards the control of their own affairs in a world 
and age for which their older ways are unsuited, but no 
more than a prelude to a more direct method. Here in 
South Africa direct rule has prevailed for a long time and, 
coupled with great and permanent migrations of Africans 
to the white man’s towns, has undermined the position of 
the old tribal authority beyond any possibility of real 
restoration. It is now far too late to try to make any 
effective use of the tribe, as they have known it, as the basis 
on which to build the national development of the African 
peoples. Perhaps it is impossible for a group whose whole 
conception of the existence of their own people is essential- 
ly tribal, to accept this. 

THE NEW AUTHORITIES 

Existing District, Local, and General Councils are 
abolished, though the assurance has been given by the 
Minister that established bodies such as the Transkeian 
and Ciskeian General Councils are to remain in ex’stence. 
New authorities are to be established—tribal, regional, and 
territorial, and the underlying idea, apparently, is to work 
from the bottom up. But to the people concerned it all 
seems so much eyewash, and, in any case, to have come too 
late. 

THE NATIVE REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL 

They cannot feel that the new agencies compensate in 
any satisfactory degree for the lack of a body like the 
Native Representative Council, which now disappears. 
They valued that very highly. It was, together with a 
limited number of parliamentary representatives, estab- 
lished under the 1936 legislation to compensate them for 
the removal of common roll voting rights. Its suppres- 
sion savours to them of dishonesty. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that this last 
deprivation is a serious blunder, if only because it parades 
to the whole world the fatal impatience of the white man. 
Look at the problem how you will, it is obvious that some 
council of this sort is absolutely essential for acceptable 
government at this stage. It is no less clear that the 
Council just abolished carried in the main the full confi- 
dence of the people it represented. Was it not, then, the 
imperative duty of the white man to make sure that it did 
work ? It will, of course, be argued that the Council itself 
was not always very helpful or cooperative, but nothing 
can lift the major blame for the persistence of the deadlock 
reached with it from the shoulders of the white authority. 
General Smuts was wise enough to realise this and pointed 
the way towards an understanding, and Mr. Stuart was not 
too far from the mark when he said in the House of 
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Assembly that the Council had first been gagged and was 
now being abolished. This abolition is too easily recog- 
nisable as an admission of white failure. The Minister 
spoke of the Council as a “useless body.’’ Perhaps the 
a was wrongly addressed and really belongs to his 
ill. 
THE EDUCATED AFRICANS 
The Member mentioned earlier who distinguished him- 
self in the debate by likening this measure to Magna Carta, 
was also very confident about its beneficial effects in 
_“‘ integrating the educated Natives with their own people.” 
How right he was in lamenting the all-too-frequent isola- 
tion of many such from the “ common people” though 
it was not so easy to follow him when he described it as 
“an injustice which had been done them.”’ His optimism 
appears to have prevented him from realising that reaction- 
ary legislation of this sort is calculated to make this situa- 
tion worse rather than better. 
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“The bill is quite doctrinaire”’ said Mrs. Ballinger 
‘““and has been worked out by people who read books 
without any knowledge of human beings or of how society 
works.” ‘Tart comment, certainly, but it expresses pre- 
cisely what many of the most knowledgeable people are 
thinking. ‘“‘ Although ”’ writes one of our keenest students. 
of Native Administration, ‘it reveals a healthy recogni- 
tion of the need to give Africans increased responsibility 
in government, it is extremely doubtful if this measure 
will be acceptable to Africans. They have not been con- 
sulted in any satisfactory manner and the realities of the 
race relations situation demand consultation at the least. 
Many vital issues are posed which require careful, analyti- 
cal thought, and one must express grave doubt about the 
possible success of attempts to impose unrealistic, pre- 
conceived theories upon a people undergoing a process of 


profound social change.” 
O.B.B, 


Unity in Diversity 


An account of the General Conference of the Students’ Christian Association at Winkle Spruit—July, 1951. 


T had taken a long time to set the stage for Winkle Spruit 
Conference. For some years we had known that a 
decision would have to be taken about retaining the exist- 
ing constitution or adopting a revised one. At the Council 
meeting of July 1950 it had been decided that the con- 
ference theme should be on the question of 1ace relation- 
ships in South Africa. People had been set thinking, 
especially those to whom the witness of the Church in 
regard to race relationships is of deep concern. And in 
any case it was not the 5.C.A. only that was dealing with 
this issue. Christian journals throughout the country, 
and Church conferences were discussing, pronouncing 
upon and taking one another up on the matter. 


DRAFT REVISED CONSTITUTION 

Meanwhile a draft Revised Constitution, indicating the 
organisation of S.C.A. activities along sectional lines for 
the different language groups, had been prepared and 
discussed by the Council, and circulated throughout the 
Association for information and criticism. 

The preparation for tte conference got under way slowly 
in the branches. It was obvious that one could not come 
along and talk about race relationships without some 
knowledge of the background and “‘set-up’’ and view- 
points of this country. Students formed discussion 
groups. Against their particular backgrounds—on the 
Witwatersrand, in Grahamstown, in Stellenbosch, Pretoria 
--the theme was discussed. In Universities, High School 
and Colleges study-outlines and articles by various autho- 
rities were in use, 


THE CONFERENCE 


And then the members of these groups met at Winkle 
Spruit, on the Natal South Coast. Besides students, 
there were teachers and scholars from the Transvaal, Free 
Statc, the Cape and Natal, with all that that implies of 
diversity of outlook. Need one explicitly say that the 
S.C.A. is not made up of a different order of beings, but of 
ordinazy people who are fashioned by the theological, 
social and political viewpoints of the groups to which they 
belong ? 


Then the conference broke in upon our thinking, upon 
the opinion we had come equipped with. The Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Lombard gave the first address on the theme, “‘ The 
Christian Student and Race Relationships in South Africa.”’ 
On Sunday afternoon, the 1st July, he spoke to the crowd 
of 500 in the big marquee on ‘‘ The Holy Scriptures and 
our Relationships.’”’ Our starting-point, he said, was the 
word of God as the Evangel, the Gospel, and therefore of 
necessity our starting-point must be the New Testament. 
As far as relationships are concerned in the N.T., we find. 
the norm in the community, i.e. in the Church. ‘ The free- 
dom of Christ means that man and the world have been 
liberated to belong to God alone.’ As Christians of all 
nations we are free to serve one another in love. And the 
Bible knows nothing of race, only of national (i.e. cultural) 
groups. Relationships are true and eternal only if they 
reflect the relationship of God to Himself—the relation- 
ships between the Three Persons of the Trinity. The 
relationship between members of the Church should be 
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the image of the relationship between the Father and the 
Son (John 17), 

To mirror in our relationships the love of the Trinity . ; 
to dispense with thinking about biological groups. . . we were 
becoming involved in spiritual issues deeper than we had 
reckoned on, even at an S.C.A. conference. But we still 
have much to enquire about, and points to thrash out. We 
have not arrived at our present opinions without serious 
consideration. 

THE DISCUSSION GROUPS 

In the discussion groups led by Prof. Gerdener, Dr. 
Lombard, the Rev. G. Molefe, Mr. 5. R. Dent and others, 
ideas were expressed, challenged, modified, passed on to 
enrich others’ lives. 

The mornings were for conference addresses, discussion 
groups, the revision of the constitution. Prior to the confer- 
ence, objections had been voiced to the choice of theme :— 
Why. deal with so controversial an issue at this difficult 
stage in the history of the S.C.A.? It was proved that the 
consideration of this very theme created the ‘context for 
the revision of the constitution when we had to legislate 
for peoplé of all national groups, and that it was a call to 
real “‘ spiritual revival ’’ because only in the Spirit of Christ 
can our racial situation be faced victoriously. 

DEBATING THE CONSTITUTION 

On Monday the first session of constitutional discussions 
was opened. The Draft Revised Constitution as recom- 
mended by the Council meeting of July 1950 was before 
us. ‘The Chairman called first of all for a vote on the 
principle of sectionalisation underlying this constitution. 
Objections were raised to it. Most of the English-speak- 
ing delegates voted against it, but the principle was accept- 
ed bya large majority. After that it wasa case of debating 
and voting upon the constitution clause by clause. 

One had to roll up early to get a seat in the big‘marquee. 
The semi-circle ranged round the Chairman’s table spread 
out, overflowed beyond the skirts of the tent. In the 
chairs and on the benches one saw the veterans of the 
S.C.A.—Oom Diggie Retief of the Free State who has 
been in the Association for thirty-seven years; Prof. 
Gerdener, a foundation member. : . .; the men who are 
giving the prime of their lives to the S.C.A.—Mr. G. T. le 
Roux of the Transvaal, Mr. Petrus Becker from the Cape 
who is Conference Secretary, Mr. Frank Sansbury of 
Natal . . . to the right the ranks of the Student Volunteers 
who have pledged themselves to serve God in the Mission 
Field . . . and the young ministers of the D.R.C. who have 
been overseas and to whom the World Student Christian 
Federation is a living experience—Dr, Lombard and the 
Rev. Lex van Wyk. 

To the left of the Chairman’s table are our Bantu 
Department representatives, the Rev. George Molefe, 
M.A., of Port Elizabeth, his cousin, Mr. Arthur Molefe, 
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Organiser of Native Schools in Pietermaritzburg district, 
Mr. Sagonda, student from Fort Hare, the Rev. S. 5. 
Tema, former S.C.A. Travelling Secretary, who is to be 
one of the chief speakers, the Rev. J. C. Mvusi of Durban, 
Mr. Lot Masilo, a Coloured student from Wits. Univers 
sity, and the Coloured Department representative, Mr. C. 
K. Davidse. Miss S. Newman and the Rev. D. Adendorff, 
acting as representatives of the embryonic Indian Depart 
ment, will probably come later from Durban with the two 
senior class girls from the Indian Girls’ High School. 
ADDRESS : THE SCOPE OF THE RACE 
PROBLEM 
This Monday morning we are to listen to the Chief 
Inspector of Native Education in Natal, Mr. S. R. Dent, 
speaking on the topic, ‘‘ The Scope of the Race Problem.” 
The survey is comprehensive, balanced, just. The picture 


of South Africa’s situation to-day is built up before us— . 


the distribution of population, of land, the factors which 
are determinative at present, the chief of these being White 
dominance and racial segregation. In order to under 
stand the Race Question, said Mr. Dent, we must look at 
it not only through our own eyes, but through the eyes of 
other South African races as well. He led our thoughts 
along this way, examining with us the characteristic out- 
looks of the Europeans and Non-Europeans on the econo- 
mic, social, political and domestic aspects of the South 
African scene. And then he spoke of the Christian way, 
of what this implied for White and Black, of regarding the 
race question as a God-sent opportunity ‘to build a new 
conception of race relationships.” 
THE DELEGATES 

During meals and at the tea intervals the delegates were 
getting to know one another, to feel themselves a part of 
this big community. This consciousness and knowledge 
of one another grew through the early morning prayer- 
meetings, the discussion groups, and through the Bible 
Study circles held after the evening devotional talks. The 
morning addresses by the Rev. André de Villiers on the 
“Unifying Power of the Cross,’ and the evening devo- 
tional talks and Bible Study by the Rev. J. S. Gericke, with 
the inspired singing of the choir under the leadership of 
Mr. P. McLachlan, gave to the delegates spiritual vision 
and refreshment. ‘In the strength of that meat” they 
were able to go through the five exacting days of debates 
and addresses. 

‘* POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO THE RACE 
PROBLEM ” 

Then it was Prof. N. J. Olivier’s turn to give his address 
on “ Possible Solutions of the Race Problem.”’ He gave a 
comprehensive and concentrated account of the historical 
and legislative background to the present position, stress- 
ing the fact that a Christian cannot argue about a problem 
in vacuo, but must take account of economic, historical and 
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political realities. Prof. Olivier concluded that the solu- 
tion to the race problem is to be found in territorial, social 
and economic segregation. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


It was being emphasised in the debates on the constitu- 
tion that the development of S.C.A. work along sectional 
lines was an organisational expedient, because the greater 
reality was our unity in Christ. This was therefore made 
clear by defining the spiritual aims for the whole Associa- 
tion in one paragraph, and the establishment of Sections in 
another. And it was explicitly stated that the S.C.A. 
aimed at fostering fellowship between members of the 
different sections. 


THE S.C.A. AND THE CHURCHES 

The issue of adopting a more detailed doctrinal basis, 
which is so closely linked with the relationship of the 
S.C.A. to the Churches, was simply but wisely dealt with. 
The original ‘“‘ objects” were retained, with the additional 
stipulations that the 5.C.A. aims to encourage the study of 

the Bible as the inspired Word of God, and that it aims to 
/ encourage loyalty among students to their own Church 
and its doctrine. Provision was also made for sections to 
affiliate to Church Youth Organisations. This was espe- 
cially welcomed in view of the establishment of the new 
D.R. Church Youth Association. The conference held 
for this purpose was running almost parallel] to that of the 
S.C.A. 


THE REV. S. S. TEMA’S ADDRESS 
The Rev. S. S. Tema had been asked to speak on ‘‘ The 
Way of Apartheid”’. By the time he delivered his address 
the conference had gained a concept of apartheid as “‘ in- 
dependent and individual development.’’ Mr. Tema said 
that it was a misstatement to assert that the English had 
one policy and the Afrikaners another. The majority of 
both races advocated segregation in some sort or degree, 
but Mr. Tema declared that “‘ apartheid’’. was not a practic- 
able solution, because the facts had overtaken us : economic 
integration and the Westernisation of the Africans were 
now irrevocable. The solution to the problem lay in our 
“becoming fit to live together. Politically we cannot 
manufacture what will bring about peace between the 
races ; what is needed is the love spoken of in 1 Cor. 13, a 
love which has nothing to do with sentiments and emotions, 
but which prompts one to grant to the other the same as 
one has oneself. He challenged the majority of the dele- 
gates by saying that the Non-Europeans would not look to 
the Europeans for the solution to the race problem as long 
as they failed to provide an example of unity among them- 
selves. 
This sentiment was re-iterated by Dr. Gerdener in his 
address on 
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THE RIGHT ATTITUDE 

He pointed out that there was “‘ apartheid” between 
English and Afrikaans as well as between European and 
Non-European, and challenged the English-speaking 
delegates to endeavour to get to know the Afrikaans people 
as well as to befriend the Non-Europeans. Prof. Gerdener 
called upon us to regard our multi-racial society not as a 
problem to be studied or to be solved, but as a challenge to 
a life’s work which would demand sacrifices from both 
sides. In our personal dealings with one another, the 
example of Christ must be our standard throughout, and 
only by the Spirit of Christ can we gain the right attitude. 

The Conference was moved to address itself in all 
humility to the Christian Churches of South Africa, and 
did so in the following resolution :-— 

“ Having gone thoroughly into the question of race rela- 
tionships in South Africa, the Conference came to the 
conclusion that : 

(1) where the true Christian spirit is dominant, the 

mutual relationships of the racial groups are right ; and 

(a) where this Christian spirit and attitude are lacking 

the racial relationships are the worst ; 
and for these reasons the Conference, without desiring to 
create the impression that it wants to dictate, kindly yet 
urgently requests all Churches and organizations doing 
missionary work in this country to apply themselves 
seriously to more specific and more intensive spiritual 
work amongst the heathendom in South Africa, believing 
that according to the measure in which the Lord Jesus is 
crowned King in the hearts and lives of individuals, the 
mutual relationships.in our beloved fatherland will be 
characterised by peace, security, goodwill and happiness.” 
CONCLUSION 

The time came for the adoption of the revised constitu- 
tion as a whole. The effect of the conference was be- 
coming very evident—this conference for which people 
had prayed for months, desiring above all the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The few but impressive words of the 
Bantu delegates had turned us to consider what the vast 
mass of the people in Africa was thinking and experienc- 
ing ; the lack of contact and understanding between English 
and Afrikaans had been shown up; the matter of bilin- 
gualism,—so necessary at such a conference—had contri- 
buted to bring this home to us. We had seen where 
others’ motives had been sincere, and our own suspicions 
unfounded. Above all, we had realized our need of God. 

The Chairman put it to the conference that the adoption 
of the constitution had to be moved from the floor. And 
then one of the English speaking delegates stood up and 
asked leave to propose it, because, as he said, he and many 
of his fellow-delegates had been convinced during the 
course of the conference that the motive behind the new 
constitution was Christian, and that it would be to the 
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advancement of the work of the $.C.A. Then all who 
wished to support the new constitution signified this by 
standing, and the whole conference joined in singing, 
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“The Church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ her Lord.” 
H.A. | 


Gethsemane, the Rose Garden of God 


By W. Robertson Nicoll 


‘“ Without shedding of blood is no...’’ Hebrews ix. 22. 
DO not use the complete sentence. It is true even upon 
the lowest plane that without shedding of blood there 
is nothing, no mighty result, no achievement, no triumph. 
Every worthy deed costs something ; no high thing can be 
done easily. No great thing can be accomplished without 
the shedding of blood. Life is just our chance of making 
this great and strange discovery. Many of us never make 
it. We begin by trifling, by working with a fraction of 
our strength. We soon see that nothing comes of that. 
At last, if we are wise, we see that all the strength is needed. 
What have we besides this? We must disrobe ourselves, 
We do it; yet our object remains ungained. What more 
have we to give? We have our blood. So at last the 
blood is shed, the life is parted with, and the goal is reached. 
We are happy if we know that everything noble and 
enduring in this world is accomplished by the shedding of 
blood, not merely the concentration of the heart and soul 
and mind on one object, but the pruning and even the 
maiming of life. 

Without shedding of blood there is no. ... There has 
been from the beginning a profound and solemn witness 
in the human heart to this. 
ous ideas are God’s deep preparation of the mind and heart 
of man for the grand Gospel of Christianity, the substitu- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ for guilty sinners. This 
witness is embedded in our language. What is meant by 
the word “bless”? ? It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word for blood. We may legitimately translate this by 
saying that before we can truly bless another human being 
we must shed our blood for him. You can lighten a 
brother’s way by cups of cold water, by small gifts, by 
smiles, by friendly words, and these things are great in the 
eyes of Christ. But to bless in the superlative degree we 
must part with life. Without shedding of blood it cannot 
be. And the primitive religions everywhere bear the 
same witness. It was thought that a life had to be buried 
in the seed-ground before there could be a harvest. The 
old legend of Copenhagen tells us that its founders failed 
again and again. Their work was destroyed by the sea, 
till at last a human life was sacrificed, and the city became 
stable. I might quote from the Greek tragedians, whose 
theology is a deep theology, to the same effect. However 
crude, however distorted, these notions might be, they 
all pointed men onwards to the supreme Altar of the 


Many of the primitive religi- 


universe where Jesus died, ‘‘ The just for the unjust, that — 
He might bring us to God.” 

So the Eternal Son shed as it were great drops of blood ~ 
in Gethsemane, and offered Himself immaculate to God — 
on the Cross. We can never render the doctrine of*the 
Atonement in terms of human self-sacrifice and self- 
surrender. Rudyard Kipling, in his Light That Failed, 
puts the true word into the mouth of one of his characters: 
‘“‘T’d take any punishment that is in store for him if I- 
could, but the worst of itis that no man can save his brother.” 
But the human analogies help us, and, indeed, the doctrine 
of the Atonement without them would be a mere blank for 
our minds. So I seem to see how it is that the simple 
receive and understand the plainest preaching of the 
glorious truth of propitiation, and leap to it, while those 
whose minds are overlaid with speculation and what is 
called culture find it difficult. Alas ! we often see theolo- 
gians, even Evangelical theologians, using infinite evasions 
and subtleties to disencumber themselves of the one 
weapon without which the Evangelist can do nothing at all. _ 
But we know that Christ’s appearing would have had no 


purpose and conduced to no end, if He had not stayed long 


enough with us to shed His blood in Gethsemane and 
Calvary. To know what our redemption cost Him we 
must, with the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, look 
at Gethsemane as well as Calvary, and even then we do not 
know. 
None of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 

But we do know something. We see Him in His 
extremity when He began fully to understand the bitter- 
ness of His cup. We hear Him pray His prayer with 
strong crying and tears, “‘ If it be possible let this cup pass 
from Me.” There is no prayer like that, no prayer ever 
uttered with such intensity. The cup was not taken away 
but the prayer was answered, for His lips were made brave 
to drink it. Perhaps they are right who say that Gethse- 
mane was the crowning point of our Redeemer’s sufferings, 
though it was on Calvary that He finished His work. I do 
not know. He quivered for a moment on Calvary too. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate simply two missionary 


ideas partly suggested by etymology. Blessing, as we have 
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seen, means blood-shedding. With blood, too, are con- 
nected the words bloom and blossom ; that is, the per- 
fection and crown of life comes out of death. So, then, we 
speak first of blessing from blood-shedding to others, and 
next of the perfect bloom of life in ourselves coming out of 
death. 
I 

Blessing comes from blood-shedding ; that is, our power 
to bless in the highest sense comes from our shedding, as 
it were, great drops of blood. We need not shed them 
literally, though the Church has justly placed the martyrs 
first. The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 
We cannot atone, but we can bless. We cannot have a 
share in the one perfect Oblation, the Evening Sacrifice of 
the world, but we fill up that which is behind of the afflic- 
tions of Christ. Of every great servant of Christ it is 
true that the Lord says, “I will show him how great 
things he must SUFFER for My Name’s sake.”” It would 
not be right to say that it is the suffering that counts, and 
not the labour. What is true is that the labour without 
the suffering does not count, that the two in a fruitful life 
are indissolubly joined. We are familiar with the great 
passages in which the Apostle is driven to use the awful 
language of the Passion, where he says, “‘ I am crucified 
with Christ ’»—“ I die daily.” And it is true that all along 
the way there are sacrifice and blood-shedding. But I 
believe it is equally true that there is but one great Gethse- 
mane in the lives of Christ’s blessed servants. Many 
have none, and their work comes to little, but the elect 
have one that stands above all, one shedding of blood, one 
death, after which the rest seems easy. Can we know the 
Gethsemane of another? [ think not often. It is passed, 
as a rule, with little sign or show. You may be passing 
through yours now, and there is little to show it—some 
absence of manner, some twitching of the lips, but no 
more ; and you will never tell any one about it, and no one 
may discover it even after you are dead. One may suspect 
another man’s Gethsemane, the time when he parted with 
his life, but very likely one is wrong, and the surrender he 
is thinking of was accomplished almost without murmur 
or reluctance. It is so in biographies. We sometimes 
think that we see when we do not. The Gethsemane may 
be, and often is, the rooting out of some cherished ambition 
that has filled the heart and occupied every thought. It 
may be the shattering of some song, the breaking of some 
dream. It may be, and often is, the great rending of the 
affections, the cutting of the soul free from some detaining 
human tenderness. Anyhow, the full agony cannot last 
more than a little, though the heart-ache may persist 
through a lifetime. ‘“ Could ye not watch with Me ONE 
HOUR?” I sometimes think that blood-sheddings are 
far more common than we are apt to imagine, and that they 
take place in the most unlikely lives. In the memoir of 
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Dr. Raleigh, a prosperous suburban minister with every 
earthly ambition realised, there is a significant passage. 
When he was at the zenith of his fame he said that ministers 
came and looked round at his crowded church, and envied 
his position. “They do not know what it cost me to 
come to this.” So, in James Hamilton’s life, we are 
permitted to see how he parted, for Christ’s sake, with his 
great ambition. He wished to write a life of Erasmus, 
and devoted many years to preparation, but other claims 
came and baulked him of his long desire. He says: ‘‘ So 
this day, with a certain touch of tenderness, I restored the 
eleven tall folios to the shelf, and tied up my memoranda, 
and took leave of a project which has sometimes cheered 


.the hours of exhaustion, and the mere thought of which 


has always been enough to overcome my natural indolence. 
It is well. It was a chance, the only one I ever had, of 
attaining a small measure of literary distinction, and where 
there is so much pride and haughtiness of heart it is better 
to remain unknown.” I think we may easily see where 
the Gethsemane was in Henry Martyn’s life, and I think 
one may also see it in John Wesley’s life, though I should 
not care to indicate it. But the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. What we know is that the Gethsemanes in the 
Christian life come in the course of duty, and in cbedience 
to God’s will as it is revealed from day to day. 

Wesleyan Methodists have always recognised that 
blessing must come from the shedding of blood, from the 
parting with the life. I might quote many passages, but 
must content myself with two. John Wesley, speaking of 
a reputed saint, rejects his claims, saying, ‘‘ No blood of 
the martyrs is here, no reproach, no scandal of the Cross, 
no persecution of them that live godly.” Dr. Adam 
Clarke, in his address at the foundation of the London 
Wesleyan’ Methodist Missionary Society in 1816, made 
special reference to the Moravians. I need not say how 
great the Moravian influence was on early Methodism. 
He told his hearers how, when the Moravians were only 
six hundred in number, they had missionaries all over the 
world. The beginning was in this wise. A negro named 
Anthony came ftom St. Thomas, and passed under the 
influence of Zinzendorf. He said that his fellow-slaves 
were secking a missionary to declare to them the true God, 
but the missionary could only find entrance if he went as a 
slave. Two brethren, Leonard Dober and Tobias Leo- 
pold, immediately offered themselves, and expressed their 
willingness to be sold as slaves that they might preach 
Christ. We may be sure, whether we are aware of the 
facts or not, that no life that brings fruit to God is without 
its Gethsemane, its parting with life, its shedding, as it 
were great drops of blood. But, as the Saviour’s blood 
fell on the cursed ground and blessed it, so the blood of the 
surrendered soul makes Gethsemane a garden. If not 
now, then hereafter, sooner or later the time must come. 
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Il 

The bloom and perfection of life to the missionary come 
from the shedding of blood. Observe that I am not 
speaking here of the blessing to others, but of the blessing 
that is meant to come to ourselves in the great enrichment 
of the spiritual life that should follow, and abundantly 
make up for, the impoverishment and expenditure of the 
natural life. What comes after the parting with the natural 
life, after the shedding of blood, after the death to the 
world ? Various things come, but what ought to come is 
the resurrection life, which the shedding of blood has 
made room for. 

It does not always come even to the servants of God 
whose lives are faithful. Their work is fruitful, never 
without result, but they themselves have not the full 
blessing of the resurrection life. 

Often the Gethsemane of the soul means a brief tarrying 
in this world. It seems as if too much had gone, as if the 
spirit could not recover its energies. There are a few 
books peculiarly dear to the heart of the Church which I 
may call Gethsemane books. The chief are the lives of 
Brainerd, Martyn, and McCheyne. All of these died 
young, not without signs of the Divine blessing but 
prematurely—rich and fervid natures exhausted and burnt 
out. I do not overlook physical causes and reasons, but 
in each case there was a Gethsemane. Read the memoir 
of Brainerd, which Wesley published in an abridged form. 
It was written by Jonathan Edwards, the greatest intellect 
of America. Mark its reserved passion, its austere tender- 
ness. Read the story of young Jerusha Edwards, who 
followed her betrothed so soon, and you feel that you have 
done business in great waters. Read Brainerd’s aspira- 
tions. ‘Oh! that I might be a flaming fire in the service 
of my God. Here Iam; Lord, send me; send me to the 
ends of the earth ; send me to the rough, the savage pagans 
of the wilderness ; send me from all that is called comfort 
in life or earthly comfort ; send me even to death itself, if 
it be but in Thy service and to promote Thy kingdom.” 

The bloom of life should come out of death. The 
resurrection life should pour into the depleted veins, and 
fill them with strength and peace. That was eminently 
the experience of John Wesley. Branch after branch was 
withered, but every time the new life rushed through all 
the arid fibres, and they bloomed again. There is no 
book, I humbly think, in all the world like John Wesley’s 
Journal. It is pre-eminently the book of the resurrection 
life lived in this world. It has very few companions. In- 
deed, it stands out solitary in all Christian literature, clear, 
detached, columnar. It is a tree that is ever green before 
the Lord. It tells us of a heart that kept to the last its 
innocent pleasures and interests, but held them all loosely 
and lightly, while its Christian, passionate peace grew and 
grew to the end. To the last there are, not diminishing, 
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but increasing, the old zeal, the old wistfulness, the calm 
but fiery and revealing eloquence. John Wesley was, 
indeed, one of those who had attained the inward stillness, 
who had entered the Second Rest—of those who, to use 
his own fine words, are “‘ at rest before they go home ; 
possessors of that rest which remaineth even here for the 
people of God.’ It is with peculiar love and reverence 
that one comes to his closing days, and follows him to his 
last sermon at Leatherhead, on the words, ‘‘ Seek ye the 
Lord while He may be found, call ye upon Him while He is 
neay’’ ; and watches by his triumphant death-bed, and 
hears him say, ‘‘ The clouds drop fatness.’”’ The only one 
[I can compare with him is Apostle Eliot, the missionary to 
the Indians whose life is quaintly written by Cotton 
Mather. It used to be said in New England that the 
country was safe when Eliot was there. Of that great 


saint, worthy to stand with John Wesley, we read that he | 


was a man of infinite serenity. His face shone with an 
almost supernatural radiance. But he had his bitter 
sorrows. His sons died before him. ‘They were “ desir- 
able preachers of the Gospel,’ but we are told that he 
sacrificed them “‘ with such a sacred indifferency.”’ He 
was so nai‘ed to the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ that the 
grandeurs of this world were to him just what they would 
be to a dying man. When, at a great age, and nearing the 
end, at last, he grew, like Wesley, stili “‘ more heavenly, 
more savoury, more Divine, and scented more and more of 
the spicy country at which he was ready to put ashore.” 

The application of all this is very obvious. There is no 
life save from the parting with natural life. Some young 
men whom I love have plans for the evangelising of the 
world in the present generation. Yes, but what is evange- 
lising? The sending of Bibles; the delivery of the Message 
to every one? No, but the shedding of the servants’ 
blood on every field. It may be that this morning some 
sweet mother will go through her Gethsemane and give her 
son. Said a widow, when asked if she subscribed to a 
missionary society, ‘‘ Yes, I gave my only son, and he died 
on the field.” Some heart will hear me today, and answer 
to the call, and pass through its Gethsemane in this chapel, 
and return to open itself to the influx of the life of the Holy 
Spirit, and depart to years of mighty words and deeds. 
May it be so! I have heard it said that your people die 
well. Surely, of this death to the world of which I have 
been speaking this morning, those words of Charles Wesley 
are most of all appropriate— 

Ah, lovely appearance of death ; 
What sight upon earth 1s so fair ? 

For us who remain there is a message. The sesvice 
will be over in a moment ; there will be a collection. You 
will put your hand in your pocket and pick out a small 
coin, thinking of what you are to spend in other ways before 
you get home. You will not miss it, not know that you 
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have given it. Your missionary magazine will come to 
you, and you will look at it, or perhaps you will complain 
that those missionary periodicals are so dull. And you 
think that the world will be converted after this fashion ! 
No, the Church of Christ must be in an agony, przying 
more earnestly, sweating, as it were, great drops of blood, 
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before men can be brought to Christ. We give notbing, 
until we give what it costs us to give, life. There is no life 


‘without death. Gethsemane is the rose garden of God. 


Notes of the Annual Sermon preached before the Wesleyan 
Methodist Foreign Missionary Society in Great Queen Street 
Chapel, London, Friday morning, April 26th, 1901. 


The Church and Communism 
PART III 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appoint- 
ed a Commission on Communism. This Commission has 
been at work with great thoroughness, and when the Assembly 
met in Edinburgh towards the end of May it submitted a long 
and realistic report. It is our intention to give our readeys 
the opportunity of reading this remarkable document, although 
it will take several months to accommodate it in our columns. 
Our last two issues gave the opening portions of this Report, 
and below there follows a further section. 

—FEditors, ‘‘ The South African Outlook.” 


THE EMERGENCE OF COMMUNISM 


Historical Origins.—It is important to realise that con- 
temporary Communism is no isolated and inexplicable 
phenomenon, but that it has clear historical antecedents, 
It has its origin and setting in the radical changes so charac- 
teristic of modern history. We stand at one of the great 
turning points in human history when the whole structure 
of civilisation, both in its outward form and in its inner 
character, is undergoing change. We can scarcely be un- 
aware of the tension between the old and the new, between 
the past and the future, for our generation stands at a very 
acute point of tension. 
importance that we try to gain an insight into the essential 
issues that are at stake. It is fatally easy to take a surface 
view of the problem, because of its immediacy, and to 


think that all the Church need do is either to keep itself 


clear of the international turmoil or, on the other hand; to 
rush into the political arena with a programme of social 
reform. Right action can only come from right thinking. 
We must try to understand why and how the Church is 
involved in this immense and complicated problem. <A 
realisation of the extent and character of that involvement 
will bring a sense of responsibility both for what has 
happened and for the shape of things to come. 

The Main Thesis—This part of the Report is not an 
effort to sketch, even in briefest compass, a history of the 
last two hundred years. It is simply an attempt to indicate 
some of the main features of that epoch which have con- 
tributed to the emergence of Communism. For much of 
its strength and not a little of its appeal lies in the fact that 
it gathers into itself many of the trends of life and thought 


It is, therefore, of the greatest 


that have increasingly shaped the course of Western civili- 
sation in the past two centuries. The main thesis is that 
Communism, as we know it to-day, sweeping across the 
nations with its militant atheism and its belief in economic 
determinism as the driving power of history, could not 
flourish in an age marked by strong religious conviction as 
to the supremacy of the supernatural and belief in the 
standards of life and thought based on the Christian Faith. 
It could only gain ground in an ethos characterised by a 
widespread secularism and among men frustrated by social 
injustice and suffering the hunger of a spiritual vacuum. 
For while it is undoubtedly true that many are drawn to 
Communism by idealistic motives, the movement itself, on 
its own evidence, is entirely materialistic in its outlook and 
in its strategy. What is not generally realised is that con- 
temporary Communism is the natural result of factors 
increasingly operative in the life of Western society in the 
last three centuries. 

We shall refer particularly to the rise of the Industrial 
Revolution and the social conditions it created, the growth 
of a social consciousness which threw political and economic 
affairs into arresting prominence, the advances of science 
and technics and their effect on the life and thought of 
society, the gradual development of internationalism and 
the application of scientific and historical criticism to the 
tenets of religion and to Christian moral standards. Such 
factors as these, not only by their direct effect on life and 
thought, but by the kind of ethos which they gradually 
produced, created the strange predicament in which 
modern man finds himself and made possible the emergence 
and growth of such a movement as contemporary Com- 
munism. It is, indeed, the predicament which affects 
man’s total life to-day, and not merely specific Communism 
to which the Christian Church must direct its latent re- 
source and energy. 

The Industrial Revolution—TVhe Renaissance and the 
Reformation marked a new emancipation of the human 
spirit. Geographical exploration, scientific investigation 
and independence of thought not only brought to light the 
marvels of the universe, but also unveiled the glory of man 
and the incalculable range of his capacities. But it was 
particularly in the latter part of the eighteenth and in the 
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nineteenth centuries that man’s creative power over his 
material environment began to make itself felt on an un- 
precedented scale and to alter the whole structure of 
Society. Up till then this country was largely agricultural, 
but the inventions and discoveries which ushered in the 
Industrial Revolution changed all that. The new machine 
increased both the amount and the speed of production far 
beyond anything hitherto known in human history ; and 
increased production meant expansion of trade, and this in 
turn brought an accumulation of wealth beyond man’s 
wildest dreams. Greater and greater factories were built, 
and more and more dwellings to house the hordes of people 
who came from the country and from the workhouses of 
the large cities to work at the machines. 

The machine age had set in and gradually ousted the 
craftsmanship of the handworker, largely because the latter 
proved uneconomic in competition with the machine. 
Among the keynotes of the new age of Industrialism were 
the accumulation of power and the acceleration of speed. 
The change from wood to coal for smelting iron and the 
discovery of the power of steam acted as a fillip to the in- 
vention of new machines and means of transport. Railway 
and steamship transformed travel more in fifty years than 
had been known in the previous five thousand years. This 
change in the means of production and of transport, the 
result of human ingenuity, affected the manner of life and 
the ways of thinking of the great majority of people. The 
whole structure of civilisation began to change and was 
now based and built on the new Industrialism. 

As this movement advanced into the nineteenth century, 
science in its various branches made wondrous strides, 
perhaps the most significant being the discovery of electri- 
city and the theory of biological evolution. These among 
other advances placed new powers in men’s hand —we are 
still exploring the potentialities of them—and changed 
radically our conception of the structure of the universe 
and.also of man’s place within it. The use of radio, of 
radar, of radio-active substances, the secret of atomic 
fission, the developments in bacteriology and the investi- 
gaton of cells, chromosomes and glands by medical science 
in our day, are but the continuation and the extension of the 
advance of science which played a more and more domi- 
nant part in human thought and life. 

The Machine Age—.Without entering into a more detail- 
ed account of the period, which can be gained from any 
good social history, it is possible to note certain features of 
this movement which have a direct bearing upon our 
general theme. Some of these came quickly on the scene ; 
others emerged gradually. Perhaps among the first of 
these should be put the dominance of the machine and the 
place of technology. We who live under that dominance 
scarcely realise how widespread that is or how new it is in 


the history of civilisation. A new kind of creativeness was 
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fostered which more and more changed men’s ways of 
living. It is a commonplace in modern life to invent and 
manufacture machines, instruments, and gadgets for all 
kinds of purposes. We should not fail to realise that this 
whole technological development of the last two hundred 
years is not a blind inevitability, breaking like an unexpect- 
ed hurricane on the world, but*the directly sought and 
achieved result of human ingenuity and effort. Nor will 
anyone venture to deny that immeasurable advantages 
have accrued to mankind from scientific discovery and 
technological invention. 

Crowded Centres of Industry.—But alongside that is an- 
other feature of the new industrial era—and one which has 
gained momentum with the years—viz., the herding to- 
gether of great masses of people at the centres of production. 
Conditions arose—-or, more accurately, were set up— 
which sowed the seed of much of what we know as “ the - 
social problems.’’ The people who flocked to the factories 
had to be housed, and housed quickly. The dwelling- 
places were not always private houses, but, especially where 
children lived in groups, a kind of barracks system. These 
habitations—the seed-bed of much of the slum problem 
that we have inherited—were put up anywhere and every- 
where. The inmates were huddled together like swine. 
Sanitation and lighting were almost entirely absent. The 
squalor and misery of the workers became unspeakable, 
and continued so till later factory legislation began to relieve 
their lot. Men, women, and children were so much grist 
to the mill. The former personal relationship between 
master and man vanished and the gulf between the new 
large-scale capitalist and the unknown ‘“ hands’ who 
worked the machines widened. The one overruling con- 
cern was the urge for increased production to meet the 
increased demand of an expanding market. Under the 
new system the human element became increasingly little 
more than a cog in the great industrial mechanism. 

Appalling Conditions—Social documents of the period 
show that large masses of workers became, under these 
dehumanising conditions, demoralised and sank in vice, 
sordidness, and misery which are almost incredible. And 
the terrible irony of it all is that while this human tragedy 
was being enacted and, indeed, out of the very heart of it, 
the national wealth was increasing by leaps and bounds 
and many individuals were making fortunes. 

This use of the machine, with its increasing progeny of 
technical development, the transport of raw material from 
far and wide, the massing of people in industrial centres, 
the utilisation of wage-labour on a less and less personal 
basis together with the ensuing expansion of trade and 
commerce and the accumulation of wealth, both public and 
private, and, indeed, with these ends largely in view—all 
this was characteristic of industrial development during 
that period. 
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Before the middle of the nineteenth century the angry 
resentment created by, those conditions had become linked 
up with the political unrest which was venting itself in 
various revolutionary movements on the continent. Among 
the effects of the French Revolution was a growing social 
consciousness, expressing itself in the development of 
democratic thought and liberty and a new sense of the place 
of “the common man ”’ in the life of Society. In spite of 
the excesses of the Revolution and the war against Napo- 
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leon, the triple watchword, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ”’ 
sank deep in men’s hearts. That, combined with the 
advance of industrialism, more and more threw into pro- 
minent relief the truth in modern society that the economic 
is a no less powerful factor than the political—that, in fact, 
they are inseparable. The well-being of society, it was 
increasingly felt, was a very large part of the function of 
government and that well-being was determined largely by 
the economic conditions in which men lived and worked. 


Call the Banns at Home 


NGELA was a little Pondomise girl, who attended a 
little school amongst the ironstone rocks on a ridge, 
in the spacious country of Mditshwa with its grand and 
distant views. Chrysostom was a little Pondomise boy, 
who attended another little school in the same country. 
When these two grew up they met and married and went 
to Cape Town. After some years there, Chrysostom left 
Angela, took another woman, fell sick, and went back to 
his home where he died about ten years ago. 

A few months ago I was plodding my way through the 
heavy sand amongst the dunes and the bushes outside 
Cape Town, where the pondokkies spring up overnight, 
and men and women stand and stare at the sight of a white 
man passing by, and little children scamper away into the 
bushes thinking his helmet means he is a constable. Only 
when she was close to me did I realize that I was being 
approached by a woman—a buxom looking creature with 
a pleasant face that I knew I had seen before. With a 
smile of recognition, but without saying a word, she held 
out her hand in greeting. ‘This was a challenge to me to 
declare her identity. Her name had escaped me, but after 
a moment’s pause I said ‘‘ You are Chrysostom’s widow.” 
Remembered in that way she was, I think, more compli- 
mented than if I had recalled her name. 

The usual thing had happened. She had been with her 
new companion for eight years ; they had three children 
and had never married. I did not ask his name ; in such 
cases I think it is wiser not todo so. But I asked about his 
status as a Christian. ‘“‘He is a communicant of the 
Church ”’ she said, “‘ and ”’ (in a tone of pious disapproval) 
“he still receives Communion,” and then, with a self- 
righteous look, “‘ but I, of course, do not.” With an in- 
junction that she should talk to him, for I could think of 
nothing better to say, I went sadly on my way. We give 
Communion to many men and women whom we do not 
know, while the thing we do know, with fair certainty, is 
that in this pcndokkie life domestic irregularity is rather 
the rule than the exception ; and often do we experience 
qualms lest many of those who approach the altar ought 
not really to doso. The remarks of Angela confirmed this 
uneasiness of mind. 


On thinking over this matter I wished that Angela and 
her companion of eight years standing might regularize 
their position by getting married, assuming of course, that 
the man had not already got a wife at home. So when 
next I passed the place where Angela had approached me 
I determined to try and find her. Luckily I fell in with a 
smartly dressed young man, wearing a fashionable suit of 
clothes, a new felt hat, darkly tinted sunglasses, and carry- 
ing a neat little attaché case—such a contrast to the sur- 
roundings as is frequently to be seen. This was Cyprian 
—(the young man who had seen his wife for the first time 
on the day he married her!) His home up country is 
near to Angela’s so he would be sure to know where she 
was staying here. The smart shoes he wore were certain- 
ly not made for use in sand like that in which we went 
heavily along ; regardless of this, however, he willingly 
undertook to guide me. 

We soon came to Angela’s pondokkie with several others 
close together on high ground. ‘There was quite a view, 
though it only consisted of three features—sand, bushes, 
and every here and there, big clusters of those loosely con- 
structed shanties we speak of as “ pondokkies”’ (an Afri- 
kanderism, the diminutive of a Malay word Pondok mean- 
ing a shelter of leaves.) Angela was there and laughed 
with embarrassment, as people do when taken by surprise 
in such a place ; and she looked with playful reproof at my 
guide for having shewn me where she was. The three 
children were running about, the youngest hanging to its 
mother’s skirts ; the father was not at home, he had gone 
to church !—(not to our local place of worship, for I was 
just coming from there myself, but to a more distant one, 
where his irregular life being unknown, he functions as a 
sidesman!) Briefly I said: ‘‘ Could you not marry him, 
or is he already married ?’’ Angela knows little English, 
and her answer, interpreted by Cyprian,.came as follows : 
‘ Four years ago we took leave of absence from one another 
and we each went to our own home ; when we came to- 
gether again he said to me ‘ When I was at home I got 
married,’ and that is all that I know.’”’ I then asked her to 
bring him to.me on my next visit to a neighbouring centre 
which I visit periodically. She replied, in a way that 


If? 


suggested that she was in control, that they would be there. 

In the bedroom that serves as a vestry, leading off the 
livingroom that serves as a church, I interviewed this 
couple on the appointed day, and invited them to talk. 
They both expressed desire for marriage, the man (Albert) 
explaining that what had happened when he went home 
was just an engagement with a heathen girl, but she then 
got a baby by someone else so the engagment had been 
broken off. I therefore took down the particulars for the 
calling of the banns, and a time and place for the marriage 
was settled,—about ten days after the calling of the banns 
would be completed. 

About a week before the settled date I happened to be 
taking another marriage at the same place at which I had 
arranged to marry Angela and Albert. To my surprise 
these two also turned up to be married, for there had been 
a misunderstanding between us as to the date (or had they 
repented of that needless delay after the completion of the 
calling of the banns?) But now disappointment was in 
store for them. For information had reached me which I 
had not yet communicated to them—for I was not expect- 
ing them for another week. In addition to all my prelimin- 
ary talks, and the taking in of particulars for the calling of 
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the banns, there had been one more important step not to 
be omitted. The calling of the banns of such people, just 
where they happen to be staying, is of little use. In such 
neighbourhoods people’s circumstances are little known to 
one another, and, if they are known, no one will speak. 
Fear keeps the mouth shut. To be of any real use the 
banns need also calling at the home of each party. So in 
this case I had at least written to the priest at Albert’s 
distant home to tell him of the banns that were being called 
and the reply had come that Albert had been married in 
the Church four years ago, (that he had even been married 
by the Archdeacon !) and that his wife was alive and well— 
at his place. 

This story, in which names alone are invented, is not an 
isolated one of its kind. It only serves to illustrate how 
advisable it is, when possible, for the Church in the town 
to refer to the Church in the country before taking action . 
in certain matters ; not only, indeed, regarding the marri- 
ages, but also regarding the adult baptisms, and the 
confirmations, and the admission to Communion, of the 
people from the country living temporarily in and around 
the town. 


F.J.R. 


Dilemma over the Negro Problem 


CONSTITUTION WAS SACRED TO HIM 
By Dr. R. H. W, Shepherd 


N° one would claim that the circumstances of South 

Africa in the middle of the 20th century are exactly 
parallel to those of the United States of America in the 
middle of last century, but the resemblances in various 
directions are so similar as to be noteworthy. 

Lincoln’s desire was the good of his country, particular- 
ly through the preservation of the union of the States by 
adherence to the Constitution, and also to give a better 
deal to the Black man. Lincoln felt that the latter depend- 
ed on the former, and so with him the preservation of the 
Union was paramount. 

His famous letter to Greeley made this plain: ‘‘ My 
paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, and 
is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save 
the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it, and if 
I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it ; and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone 
I would also do that. What I do about slavery and the 
Coloured race I do because I believe it helps to save the 
Union ; and what [ forbear, I forbear because I do not be- 
lieve it would help to save the Union.” 

; THE CONSTITUTION 

To Lincoln the unity of the people under the Constitu- 

tion that the fathers of the nation had framed was unspeak- 


ably dear, so much so, that even when he was driven to war 
with the South to preserve that unity, it could be said of 
him that throughout four years of war he had not spoken 
one single bitter word against the South, or, so far as can 
be judged, had he entertained one bitter thought. 

Lincoln, too, would give no support to the idea that it 
was lawful to pursue right ends by wrong means. ‘To say 
that illegal action could be right, whatever its end, seemed 
to him treason to all he valued. 

It is all the more significant then that it was this man who 
declared in his first Inaugural that 

if a majority by mere force of numbers were to deprive a 

minority of a vital right secured to it under the Constitu- 

tion, that would justify a revolution. 

The significant fact here is that he held that even a 
majority could not tamper with the Constitution of the 
country, far less a minority. 


NEGRO QUESTION 


The circumstances in which Lincoln found himself in 
regard to his championship of the Black man have their 
similarities in South Africa. Lincoln was often traduced 
by the extremists of both sides. The Abolitionists long 
thought him too lukewarm on the question of freedom to 
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the slaves, while the other side said that Lincoln was 
preaching equality and miscegenation. 

Douglas, the early political opponent of Lincoln, said 
that those who were against slavery, by their opposition to 
it, declared that they not only wanted the Negroes to be 
given the full rights of free men, but that they also wanted 
to share their whole lives with them. 

Lincoln answered this travesty—a travesty not unknown 
among ourselves. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘I protest against 
the counterfeit logic which concludes that because I do not 
want a Black woman for a slave, I must necessarily want 
her for a wife. I need not have her for either. I can just 
leave her alone. In some respects she certainly is not my 
equal ; but in her natural right to eat the bread she earns 
with her own hands without asking leave of anyone else, 
she is my equal, and the equal of all others.” 

PRACTICAL IDEALIST 

With all his idealism Lincoln kept his feet on the solid 
earth, being devoted to truth and noting all the while what 
was practically possible and what was impossible. It is 
here probably that we find the explanation of his accom- 
plishing so much. 

He was often charged with having no clear-cut policy. 
To this he once answered with great honesty that it was his 
policy to have no policy ; in other words, that he proposed 
to shape his policy in the light of immediate events, as they 
happened, and not hamper himself by trying to shape, for 
a more or less distant future, a policy which might be quite 
unsuitable when that future arrived. 

About present possibilities he was generally quite clear, 
There were in America in his time some who advocated 
that the Negro question could be solved by getting the 
Negroes out of the land. 

Lincoln examined this possibility: ‘‘ Ship the Negroes 
out of America? Where to? The world was not full of 
spaces into which a large number of Negroes could be 
transplanted, even if, so transplanted and left to fend for 
themselves as free men, they were not much more likely to 
die off than to live happily. In what ships? And how 
financed ? Or should they all be freed and kept in Ameri- 
ca as underlings? Was it at all certain that this would 
better their condition? Or free them and make them 
politically and socially equal, with equal votes, equal rights 
of intermarriage, and so on?” 

. THE SOLE QUESTION 

And then speaks the practical statesman who knows 
what can and cannot be done. “ My own feelings will not 
admit of this, and if mine would, we well know that those 
of the great mass of the Whites will not. Whether this 
feeling accords with justice and sound judgment is not the 
sole question, if indeed it is any part of it. A universal 
feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely dis- 
regarded. We cannot then make them equals.” 
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But with characteristic honesty he gives an indication of 
how he feels a solution may come, but he will not be dog- 
matic while he is only feeling his way. ‘It does seem to 
me that systems of gradual emancipation might be adopted, 
but for their tardiness in this I will not undertake to judge 
our brethren of the South.” 

Such a judgment was bound to disappoint the Aboli- 
tionists, but it was part of Lincoln’s sincerity and integrity, 
qualities through which he came largely to have his hold 
on the affections and trust of his fellow-countrymen. 

A COMMON HUMANITY _ 

He returns, however, again and again to the fact that the 
Negroes shared a common humanity. “If he is not a 
man, in that case he who is a man may as a matter of self- 
government do just what he pleases with him. But if the 
Negro is a man, is it not to that extent a total! destruction of 
self-government to say that he too shall not govern himself ? 

“When the White man governs himself, that is self- 
government ; but when he governs himself and also 
governs another man, that is more than self-government 

—that is despotism. . . . No man is good enough to 

govern another man without that other’s consent. 

» “T say this is the leading principle, the sheet anchor of 
American republicanism.” 

Perhaps the deepest lesson of statesmanship Lincoln left 
the world was when he bequeathed unwittingly his sterling 
honesty and the trust it won from his contemporaries. 
This came to him early in his career and remained with him 
to the end. 

He was a plain man of the people, and though ‘‘ superior 
persons ’ in the North affected to despise him, and in the 
South they both despised and hated him, the great mass of 
those who clung to the Union found in him the leader they 
could understand and follow. 

As has been said, ‘‘ They knew that when he spoke it was 
with the honest man’s wish to make his meaning clear, not 
with the dishonest orator’s aim to cloud his meaning in a 
mist of words.”’ k 

—With acknowledgments to the Cape Times. 
New Books 
The Haiti Pilot Project, (UNESCO, 84 pp., 2/-). 

A detailed and most interesting account of the first two 
years of a comprehensive project in which UNESCO has 
collaborated with the Government of Haiti to reduce 
illiteracy and improve living conditions in a very backward 
rural area, It will be some years before the scheme can 
really be appraised, and it may seem premature to publish 
anything about it, but there is much of value for others in 
getting without delay the story of the early years, of how 


the problems were studied, the people won for collabora- 
tion, and the details of the programme worked out. Two 
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main virtues of this particular project would seem to be its 
modesty both in scope and cost, and the steady and deli- 
berately unhurried pace which has been maintained. 

* * * * 

A brief Historical Survey of the London Mission- 
ary Society in Southern Africa, by A. J. Haile 
‘P.O. Hope Fountain, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia.) 

This book of forty-one large pages professes only to 
provide a skeleton of the doings of the London Missionary 
Society in Southern Africa during the years 1799-1949. 
It has been prepared with one main object in view, to give 
to those who work in the service of the L.M.5., to the 
African ministers, evangelists and church members facts 
and figures which they have wanted. 

To a wider circle the book is bound to be of interest, for 
even in barest outline it is a great story. Repeatedly one 
wishes that the author could have expanded his material 
and given something more than a list of names or statistics. 
We trust that the book is only the forerunner of a iarger 
work. 

R.H.W.S, 
% * * * 
The Death of Christ, by James Denny, edited by Prof. R, 

V. G. Tasker. (Tyndale Press, 207 pp. 9/6). 

The Tyndale Press has rendered a great service by 
producing a new and reasonably inexpensive edition of 
this most valuable book. Nearly fifty years have elapsed 
since it appeared to take its place amongst the very greatest 
of books on this central message of the Christian Faith, 
The work was put into the capable hands of Professor 
Tasker of the University of London, and he has succeeded 
admirably, and with a minimum amount of revision and 
abridgment, in making it more wholly suitable for the 
general reader of today as well as for the theological stud- 
ent. 

Fifty years is, perhaps, hardly a long enough peziod in 
which to justify the claim that any particular book is one 
of the great and enduring ones, but the insight and fresh- 
ness of Dr. Denny’s work, read again in the very different 
background of today and in the light of all the tragedy of 
the intervening years, go far to place this book in that 
class. It is much more than the reflective output of a pro- 
found mind ; it is truth to an end—with a purpose. ‘‘ [ 
haven’t the faintest interest’ he once said, “‘in theology 
that does not help to evangelise,”’ and to him the core of the 
evangel was “the centrality, the gravity, the inevitableness 
and the glory of the death of Christ.’’ A world astray in 
the shadows, as ours is, will do well to take advantage of 
this opportunity of sitting at the feet of one who saw this 
more clearly than most, and who gloried in the assurance 
that “‘ there is no guilt of the human race, there is no con- 
sequence in which sin has involved it, to which the holiness 
and love made manifest in Christ are not equal.”’ 
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The Roots of Prejudice, by Arnold Rose. (UNESCO 
publication, No. 865, 41 pp. 1/-). 

Arnold Rose is Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Minnesota. His pamphlet is an intelligent survey of 
some of the major causes of racial prejudice, which, for 
his purpose, he defines as ‘‘ the mental state corresponding 
to the practice of discrimination.” He lists and pillories 
half a dozen of these :— Personal Advantage ; Ignorance 
of other groups ; Racism ; Ignorance of the costliness of 
Prejudice ; Aggressiveness arising from frustration ; Fear 
of imaginary dangers. One of his obiter dicta, that “ the 
strongest prejudice and the largest number of false beliefs 
about Negroes are to be found among the Whites of South 
Africa’ is hard medicine for South Africa and has already 
elicited strong objection from one of our best informed 
students of racial relationships, Professor MacCrone. 
While not denying that there are strong colour prejudices 
among South Africans, he suggests that Dr. Rose might 
have looked nearer home for his worst example. But it 
would be a pity if people in South Africa were put off from 
studying the pamphlet because of what they feel to be an 
exaggerated statement, for it could be of very great educa- 
tive value to us by helping us to face reality in a sphere 
where we so often dodge it. 

% * 3k * ; 

BosSwa jwa Pud, (The Heritage of Language) which 
was reviewed in our August issue was published 
by the L.M.S. Bookroom, Tigerkloof and not by the 
Morija Press as we inadvertently stated. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 

New Session—Staff Changes :— Mrs. Bokwe and Mrs. 
Mali are helping temporarily in the Practising School, and 
Mrs. Lloyd in the High School. 

At the Hospitals, Sisters Anderson, Eteson, and 
Matthews ; Messrs, J. F. Barnard (Works Foreman) and 
E. W. Hutton (Pharmacist), have left for other spheres. 
Miss S. W. van der Vyver of the Office Staff left to get 
married. 

Sister L. Fuller has he: up duty, and the new “‘ House- 
men ”’ are Drs. D. A. Behari, D. qe Choonoo, A. J. Solanki 
and W. Masuku. 

Mr. Clifford Barry—Deep sympathy is offered to the 
wife and children of Mr. Clifford Barry, who died sudden- 
ly in Uitenhage, where he was on the staff of Muir College. 
A former member of our High School Staff, he took an 
active part in Athletics and Rugby. 

Alice Municipality—At a farewell social in the Town 
Hall, Dr. Shepherd associated Lovedale with the good 
wishes expressed to Prof. Meiring, the Mayor of Alice, 
and Mr. T. D. Cordingley, the Magistrate and Native 
Commissioner, who leave the town after several years of 
devoted service to the community. 


